r—The myths 


DR GOEBELLS would have been proud of the job, 

Since around mid-’81 the ‘normal’ stream of gloom and 

doom propaganda has mounted In a crashing wave. 
It reached tidal proportions in the General Election 


campaign. 

Four myths were, and 
continue to be, broadcast. One, 
that the International Monetary 
Fund was likely to intervene In 
the economic affairs of the 
country. So what’s new? Inter- 


national capitalist Institutlons 
have been determining, or co- 
determining, the course of the 
Irish economy since the birth of 
capitalism. 

As regards direct IMP Inter- 
vention, the fact Is that the 26 
countles have no overdraft with 
the IMF. 

The second myth was that the 
forelgn banks had almost 
reached the end of the lending 
road and could even foreclose 
on Ireland. In fact lreland’s Inter- 
national credit rating remains 
securely high. The prestigious 
Journal ‘Euromoney’ places this 
country among the top 12 bor- 
rowing nations. 


Thirdly, the EEC was poised to 
pounce on us. Oh yeah? The 
EEC has very little power to 
intervene In individuali 
economles, beyond making 
recommendations. When Garret 
Fitzgerald first walled over how 
bad the books were, the EEC In 
fact dispatched a team of 
auditors here. But it was 
Belgium, not ireland, that got an 
EEC recommendation on how to 
order Its affalrs. 

Finally, the most outrageous 
myth is that Ireland's foreign 
borrowing Is akin to Poland's. In 
February the ‘Economist’ 
published a table which showed 
the Interest and debt repay- 
ments of various countrles as a 
Percentage of thelr export 
earnings. Poland's stood at over 
100%. Ireland's was noi on the 
list, because Its ratio is only 4%, 


Des Derwin 


The dole queues are 
lengthening day by 
day. Thousands are 
being condemned to 
the miseries and hard- 


irish Labour Movement 


ship of the labour ex- 
change. 

In the last few weeks 
Clover Meats in Water- 
ford, Mogul Mines outside 
Nenagh, Clondalkin 
Paper Mills and Semperit 
have all threatened work- 
ers with the sack. Goneis 
the big joke about ‘full 
employment’. Instead a 
leading economist in the 
South has predicted that a 
quarter of the workforce 
will be unemployed in 
1991. 

The North has become 
a disaster area. British 
Enkalon, Mackies, Cour- 
taulds and De Lorean 
have given hundreds of 
workers the boot. 

Speaking on television 
recently, John Simpson 
casually announced that 
the verdict of economists 
was that 'young people 
seeking jobs should emi- 
grate! 

But can anything be 
done? ‘Make sacrifices in 
order to get new jobs,’ 
scream the politicians. 
‘We wiil have to take lower 


wage rises,’ echo the 
trade union leaders. 

It's a load of rubbish. 
We are already taking the 
wage Cuts. In the South, 
the government's own fig- 
ures show that the public 
sector wage bill will rise 
by only 9 per cent this 
year, Meanwhile inflation 
will shoot up to 20 per 
cent. 

In this system there is 
no way that a reduction in 
wages gives more money 
for jobs. It is more likely to 
end up in the pockets of 
the property speculators 
like Paddy Gallagher. 
Every worker in every 
country is told to get 


‘competitive’ by taking. 


wage cuts. In fact, the 
more we all buy that argu- 
ment the less we all have 
to buy the goods that are 
produced. 

There is only one an- 
swer. It is to organise and 
resist. We have no other 
choice. Our jobs and lives 
are more important than 
the profits and balance 
sheets of any company. 
We say: 

“For any company that 
declares redundancies 
occupy it to demand Its 
nationalisation. The 
Clondalkin Paper Mills 
are doing just that. Thelr 
example should be 
spread. 

“To create new Jobs and 


bring the thousands of 
young people in, fight for 
a 35-hour week. 

“Every hour's overtime is 
part of a job lost. 

*Many productivity deals 
sell jobs. Ban them and 
fight for a decent basic 
wage. 

The campaign against 
unemployment is start- 
ing. Inthe coming months 
Preparations are being 
made for a march forjobs. 
Make sure your union 
branch, section commit- 
tee or shop steward is 
supporting it. Itis one way 
of bringing home the 
simple message: Unem- 
ployment—we have had 
enough. 


Conference 


Over 400 labour movement delegates attended the 
February Conference in London to discuss the theme 
of Ireland—time for Tory policies to go. It was the most 
sober and representative trade union based conference 
oh. roland for years, 

rom Ireland Matt Merrigan (District Secretar 
ATGWU) stressed the vital role (Het British ave 
unionists must play in campaigning for British 
withdrawal and ending labour movement 
partikanenip. 

nez McCormack (NI Regional Secretary NUPE 
highlighted the need for a serious debate to iad 
undertaken within the Northern Ireland trade union 
movement on the how and when of an eventual British 
withdrawal. 

Trade union delegates and Clive Soley MP argued 
that we must withdraw the British guarantee to the 
Unionists if any sense Is to be made of the official 
Labour Party policy of unity by consent. The most 
important Immediate task highlighted was the need to 
break the trade union Parallel to the Unionist veto on 
debate within the British trade unlon movement. 

Traditionally the attitudes of Northern Ireland trade 
unionists have been used as an excuse to deny any 
debate on Britain’s role by the majority of trade 
unionists at all major trade union conferences. 

The conference was a success and a decisive step in 
the direction of building a mass trade unlon based 
British Withdrawal Campaign and thereby directly 
assisting the struggles of Irish trade unionists on the 
national and social questions. 


Britain Get Out of Ireland 
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What we 
stand for 


The Socialist Workers Movement is a revolutionary workers 
movement organisation which alms to organise the working class 
in the struggle for power and for the overthrow of the existing 
Social order. 

The system under which we live, capitalism, is based on produc- 
tion for profit and not for human need. Itis a system that leads to 
poverty and war, racial and sexual oppression. 

Only the working class can destroy capitalism and build a social- 
ist society based on workers control of production. 

Our political action to prepare the working class for thatis based 
on the following principles: 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 

There is no parliamentary road to socialism as the left in the Dail 
believe. The system cannot be changed by piecemeal reform. The 
state machinery-the courts, parliament, the police and army-are 
used to maintain the dominance of the ruling class. The real 
power lies in the boardrooms of big business. 

We stand for a workers revolution which produces a different and 
more democratic society-one based on councils of delegates from 
workplaces and localities who are democratically elected and 
subject to recall at any time. 


NEITHER WASHINGTON NOR MOSCOW 

That kind of socialism does not exist anywhere today. Workers 
have no control over countries like Russia, China or Poland. They 
are exploited by a state capitalist class. A workers revolution is 
required in those countries too. 


A SOCIALIST ANSWER TO THE NATIONAL QUESTION 
The six county Orange State is propped up by British imperial- 
ism. By bribing loyalist workers in the past with privileges In, for 
example, housing and jobs, Protestant workers have come to see 
their interests as being served by the British-backed Unionist 
boss class. This divides the working class and delivers a section 
of the workers as allies of imperialism. The Northern state is 
sectarian in essence and must be smashed. 

The slow task of building working class unity against imper- 
ialism must be begun. 
However imperialism must be fought in the here and now and we 
support all forces engaged in that struggle regardless of our 
difference of programme. ` 
We stand for: Immediate withdrawal of the British Army. 

Political Status Now. 
The Disbandment of the RUC and the UDR. 

In the South, the bosses are junior partners with other European 
and American bosses in world capitalism. The main enemy is the 
boss at home. Nationalism or a united capitalist Ireland offers 
nothing to workers. The only republic worth fighting for is a 
workers republic. 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

We support feminism as being the legitimate progressive and 
necessary struggle by women against their oppression as women 
and believe that the self-emancipation of women as a sex is 
central to the meaning of socialism. 

Only through socialism can women achieve {ull emancipation and 
therefore the women’s struggle must be led by working class 
women as part of the struggle of the whole working class for 
socialism. 


FOR A RANK AND FILE MOVEMENT 
The main area of political action for socialists is the mass organi- 
sation of the working class, particularly the trade unions. We 
‘fight for the independence of the unions from state Interference, 
democratic control of all union affairs and the election of all union 
officials. 

We oppose all anti-union legislation and all forms of national 
wage understandings and: wage restraint. We oppose all redun- 
dancies. We say: Occupy to demand Nationalisation under work- 
ers control. Fight for a 35 hour week. We support the building of a 
rank and file movement which draws together militant trade 
unionists to oppose the class collaboration of the union leaders. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS PARTY 
The SWM is a democratic centralist organisation opento all those 
who accept its principles and objectives. The struggle for a 
workers republic in ireland is inseparable from the International 
struggle. The SWM fights to build a mass party of the working 
class as part of a revolutionary international of working class 
parties. 
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THE WORKER Is produced by the SOCIALIST WORKERS MOVE- 
MENT. If you would like more information on our activities and 
policies, would like to become a member of the SWM or would 
like to take out a subscription to THE WORKER-£3.50 for a 


year—clip and post this form to SWM, 41 Herberton Park, Rialto, 
Dublin 8. 


O | want to join: Ol want a subscription and enclose £250: 


O I would like more information about the SWM 
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i lled 
N CORR and Johnny White have been expeliet 
hom their union, NEETU. Both were members of Te 
branch committees. Both had good records of ain 
ing the many small jobs around Dublin to win bee 
wages and conditions. And the reason for 
expulsion? Fighting redundancies!! 
The story began at the J&C 


McLaughlin factory in Inchicore. 


i t 
Eleven workers were made redun- stop the blackleg supplies to 


dant there in December 81. Theyin- | McLaughlins. 
cluded the shop steward, Sean Corr. Just before Che ne 
it was a clear case of victimisation. management approache 


icket. They offered a redundancy 
ai that Wee higher than the norm. 
They were given only a few hours to 
accept the offer, which was con- 
ditional on it being a final settle- 
ment. Because of financial hard- 
ship, ten of the cleven workers 
accepted, Sean Corr stayed on the 


Overtime working was still avail- 
able at the factory when Sean was 
sacked, Á 
The union immediately went in to 
negotiate on redundancy payments. 
They refused even to sanction a ban 
on overtime. A central role in 
pushing acceptance of the redun- 


dancies was played by the NEETU picket line. 
Executive member, Thomas 
Moore, who works in the factory. TTEA 


Moore is also a prominent member 
of the SFWP in the Ballyfermot 
area, He was formerly an election 
agent for Tomas McGiolla. 

The eleven workers placed a 
picket on the gates of McLaughlins. 
The officials in NEETU went on the 
offensive and used their influence to 


In January, Johnny White and 
Sean Corr were hauled before a 
kangaroo court in the union. They 
were charged with bringing the 
union into disrepute! After a very 
short hearing, they were expelled. 


The national debt is £10 bll- 
lion, and £3.7 billion of It Is owed 
to foreign creditors. That Is, 63% 
of the famous debt Is owed to 


substantial and tegal tax- 
dodging, by leasing plant to 
firms rather than advancing 
them the cash to buy It. In the 
'70s a whole range of wealth and 
Capital taxes were reduced or 
actually abollshed, costing the 
Exchequer hundreds of millions. 
Public sector workers and 
social service recipients have no 
more caused the financial crisi 
than private sector workers have 
caused the recession. But we 
must pay the price. Unless, that 
is, we organise In the workplace, 
the unions and on the streets, to 
resist the attacks on our living 
standards. One milllon poor and 
Irish Distillers has £6 million to 
spend on advertising and 
Promotion in the US last year. 


THE GENERAL workers in 
Dublin Corporation recently 
won a good victory on travelling 
time after picketing all depots. 

Their claim was for a 
travelling allowance of one hour 
a day to be paid retrospectively 
to January Ist 1981. 

The tradesmen in the Corpo 
naa recently woa their claim for 

e hour and had been pai 
that date. eet 

The Corporation were willing 
to pay the hour’s travelling but 
wanted to cut down on back- 
dating the payment. 

Despite the union official’s 
recommendation to accept the 
offer and the fact that the army 
was scabbing, the workers over- 
whelmingly rejected it. 

_ The business community in the 
city centre attempted to call in 
hired trucks and strike breaking 
labour to clear up the refuse. 

a the workers responded by 
setting up special € 
Poeh for scabhina. fiat 

ne man put it to me li i 
during the strike: ‘We toe ae 
to deal with hired trucks before 
so the drivers know what to 
oh, 

ore 


officials 


our very own Irish money- 
lenders. Last year, according to 
Barry Desmond himself, 87p In 
every pound of Income tax pald 
by the PAYE sector went on 
Interest payments and 23p of 
that amount went to foreigners.’ 

No wonder the state coffers 
are empty—unearned Income to 
moneylending leeches Is eating 
up the state’s income. The state 
financial crisis, explained so 
glibly as being caused by 
‘foreign borrowing’, reveals one 
of Its roots In the class system of 
usury, with the main proportion 
of Interest going to irish money- 
fenders and not nasty 
foreigners. 

If the government has been 
overspending, a large chunk of It 
has gone In transfers to capital, 
above and beyond the interest 
rate referred to above. Accord- 
Ing to Christie Kirwaln of the 
ITGWU, speaking at the 1981 
annual conference of Congress, 
‘In the past ten years the state 
has contributed almost £1 billion 
for the promotion of Industrial 
development by private com- 
panies.’ Last year's Telesis 
report showed that only 30% of 
Jobs paid for by IDA grants, 
between 1970 and 1978, actually 
existed In 1981. The IDA expen- 
diture in 1980 alone was £169 
million. Local authorities are 
forced to pay the artificial, 
speculative price of building 
land; public millions are lost in 
Knock Alrport and the bullding 
of NET at Marino Point: re- 
equipment grants to Guinness 
and Irish Cement replace labour 
with machinery, and on and on. 

The Income side of state 
finances shows enormous 
untapped wealth. Throughout 
the seventles Corporation Tax 
accounted for only 5% of direct 
taxation. Multinationals were 
tax-free on exports and enjoyed 
100% tax relief on new plant In 
the first year of business. Last 
year Corporation Tax was 
reduced to 10%. 

Total bank profits for 1980/81 
vers patimated (in ‘Libérty’ 
lovember '81) at £160 million. i r 
Yet the banks have operated ATER E mian 

L : a into 


The NEETU has never had a 
reputation for union democracy. he 
has no union conference. They on y 
appeal against expulsion is to the 

O L] 

E a union needed cleaning 
out it is the NEETU. Members of 
NEETU should immediately raise 


calling on all workers at County 
Council dumping sites to black 
all hired trucks. 

Unfortunately the tradesmen 
split on the passing of the picket. 
Only about half of them 
respected the pickets. 


But if any kind of solidarity is 
to prevail between all workers in 
the Corpo, then an essential 


resolutions in NEETU to protest at 
the expulsions and to condemn the 
executive's handling of the affair, 


Any resolution should be 
forwarded to the Defence 
Committee, c/o I, Bawnlea 


Avenue, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 


ingredient of that solidarity must 
he respect for all pickets. 

When the Stanley St Depot 
(Mechanical Section) were out 
for travelling time, the general 
workers demonstrated their sup- 
port by contributing to a levy for 
the strikers, 

The rank and file Craft Group 
did in fact call for support of the 
picket, 

Johnny Byrne 


Library pickets 


Brid Smith talked to 


Managers 
ould be 


then 


o t 

5 of the possibili 
t 

t from apresso of 


nay Y the unj 
activist h On that as 
other e was an 


member 


‘The Worker’ 


refused to pass and subsequenily 
learned she had been sacked. 

The union told her that they would 
be appealing against her dismissal. 
the following day, Brid received 4 
Phone call from the union informing 
her that she had been re-instated In 
the job following industria! action 
taken that morning by LGPSU mem- 
bers who deal with salaries and wages 
tor the Fire Brigade etc. The union 
had gone to Capel Buildings thal 
Morning and told members to down 
tools until Brid got her job back. The 
action lasted for about an hour an 
when fire brigade men did not ge! 
Paid as a result, they too threatened 
to go on strike. Brid then got her job 
back as library assistant. She was 
ranted unpaid leave for the duration 
Of the strike, 

The other members of the LGPSU 
Who agreed to return to work must by 
now be feeling very deceived by their 
union who had given no hint of any 
Support for them, 

Brid will be sent a letter repti 
manding her for being a ‘bold girl 
and not complying with their instruc- 
cocoa iie attitude of the strikers 

Pletely different. They sa 
poe in respecting their Be 
<0W of solidarity but felt at the sar 


time bitter that so many had bec 
Pressurised to pass. 


In the spring and summer 
of 1979 the workers and 
peasants of El Salvador 
were on the move. 

Renewed militancy saw 
an increase in the mem- 
bership and activity of 
trade unions and guerilla 
groups. 

The position of the 
brutal military dictator, 
General Carlos Humberto 
Romero, became increas- 
ingly isolated. 


In order to head off the agitat- 
ion, a group of military officers 
overthrew Romero utilising 
some ‘liberal’ civilians as front 
men. 

This junta promised reforms 
Including the redistribution of 
land. 

But the world-wide crisis of 
capitalism, which in the west is 
responsible for the millions of 
unemployed and falling living 
standards and in the east gave 
rise to the recent instability in 
Poland, holds the backward 
countries in an iron vice. 

The junta was unable to 
provide any reforms and as fear 
In governing circles increased— 
the Nicaraguan Sandinistas are 
just across the border—a 
second junta was formed, con- 
sisting of the military and the 
Christian Democrats, in January 
1980. 


This coalition collapsed when 
the more ‘liberal’ wing of the 
Christian Democrats split the 
party. Since that time General 
Duarte has headed the regime. 

All the while there has been 
raging a civil war between the 
Salvador military, largely tunded 
by America and supported by 
US military ‘advisors’ on one 
hand, and the various guerilla 
bands, many of whose political 
leaders were in government until 
4980, on the other. 

The people of El Salvador are 
among the most impoverished in 
all of Latin America. Only 16 per 
cent of the employable work- 
force can find ies that last the 

ear round. 4 
vR Yat of four children dies 
before the age of five; the 
average lifespan is 46 years. 
Most Salvadoreans receive 
barely enough food to just keep 
them alive—some not even that. 
This contrasts with the 2 per 


z 
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41 Herberton Pk, Dublin 9 


SINN FEIN THE WORKERS 
PARTY is known in Cork as the 
Poor Man’s Fianna Fail. They 
call themselves socialists but 
just as one should never judge an 
individual by his own self- i 
assessment so political parties 
should be treated. 

They display bem ater 
similarities to Fianna Fail. They 
lay claim to be for a 32 county 
republic but with a socialist 
prefix, yet they attacked x 4 
every way they could the fig 
for the five demands of Es 
prisoners in Long Kesh an 
Armagh. 

its Fianna Fail did, only 
not with the Ue aes 

nce. They hav 
apr! certainly in the past 
Cork constituency, by do! PEN 
favours for the individuals 4 o; 
approach a no 
olitics. 

i Reo be ignored rmi 
it was working class votes tha 


cent who own 60 per cent of all 
arable land and, with the hand- 
some profits of the industrialists 
and businessmen. 

The military junta rules on 
behalf of a dozen families, called 
the ‘oligarchy’, who control 80 
per cent of all the wealth. They 
maintain their power by terror, 
pure and simple—death squads, 
assassinations, torture. 

Salvador, however, is not an 
Isolated conflict. The American 
involvement is motivated by 
their fear that the whole region 
could erupt in class conflict, 
threatening vital US interests. 


‘In nelghbourlng Guatemala, 
the level of guerilla struggles has 
risen dramatically over the last 
few months. For the first time, 
the Indians—57 per cent of the 
total population—are actively 
Involved in the guerilla struggles 
and 19 out of 22 provinces are in 
a state of war. p: 

“Next door in Honduras, land 
occupations through 1980 have 
been followed by workers’ 
demonstrations and land take- 
overs by 500 peasants in the 
week before the recent presi- 
dential election. 

“Nearby Costa Rica, for so long 
called the Switzerland of central 
America, faces a profound 
economic crisis which has 
brought unprecedented work- 
ers’ demonstrations against 
unemployment and the rising 
cost of living. 

*Not to mention Nicaragua, 
where the US-backed tyrant 
General Somoza, fell recently to 
the SandinI|stas who now control 
the country. 

*Closer still to Reagan's heart, 
there have been massive 
demonstrations In Puerto Rico 
and the Borniquen Liberation 
Front have started guerilla 
attacks on economic targets. 


For the region is America’s 
backyard. But the general re- 
sponse of the US government 
has become less and less clear 
in recent weeks. 

George Bush, the Vice-Pres- 
ident, visited the Dominican Re- 
public in October last year to 
warn them of the coming 
struggle against Cuba. 

Halg has made increasingly 
threatening statements about 


secured three deputies in the 
latest election. Sherlock, De 
Rossa and Gallagher’s success 
points to the disillusionment 
with the Labour Party and the 
emergence of new layers of class 
conscious workers who believe 
that they will have real worker 
representation in the Dail. 


The SFWP now have a certain 
position of power. How will they 
use it? It is pretty certain that 
they will use their position to 
win small reformist concessions 
in return for keeping one or 
tother of the businessmen's 
parties in power. 

Forgotten will be the 
nationalisation of the banks and 
the massive job creation 
programme they promised. 

It is an opportunity for real 
socialists to put forward 
Scientific Marxism. 


JIM BLAKE, Cork 


Reagan's bloody backyard 


direct intervention against both war In El Salvador and 
Cuba and Nicaragua. Andatwo- Guatemala. 
month long joint US/NATO The official position Is In fact 
exercise which ended in mid- that Its first detachment—the 
October was clearly a prepar- Allacat!l Brigade—has already 
atlon for a direct attack against lost half its members 
Grenada. Yet, despite this, and rising 
The clearest statement came, quantities of military ald, 
as usual, from Henry Kissinger. Reagan has seemed reluctant to 
Addressing the Chilean back Hailg’s hard line. 
Chamber of Commerce in Obviously his hesitation 
Santiago, he called for all out stems from doubts about 
war in Central America as the whether the US should enter 
only solution. another protracted imperialist 
In fact, the training of anti- war, when it Is clear that there 
Sandinista forces has continued can be no quick decisive victory. 
apace. US milltary advisers are Yet for the US the problem re- 
new working to reconstruct the mains: the world-wide crisis of 
Central America Defence Force capitalism makes revolt fromthe 
flrst established in the early mass of people In the ‘third 
seventies tocoordinatetheclass world’ endemic. 


Paddy Gallagher 
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Reports by Kevin Wingfield 


Guh w M U OE Got 


The Socialist Workers Movement recently organised a 
highly successful speaking tour on the Poland crisis. 
The main speaker was Chris Harman from the 
Socialist Workers Party in Britain and author of the 
excellent book ‘Bureaucracy and Revolution in 
Eastern Europe. 

The main theme of the meetings was that the state 
capitalist regimes of Eastern Europe had brought into 
existence a working class that would eventually over- 
throw them. The SWM argued that the attempt by 


some sections to moderate workers’ demands had only 
weakened the movement. 


What was needed was a small grouping inside 
Solidarity that would have argued that its goal should 
have been to break the state machine. When sections of 
the army and police were considering forming their 
own union, they should have been encouraged to doso 
by massive demonstrations outside their barracks. 

There is now a desperate need for solidarity with 
Polish workers. The SWM is presently publishing a 
short pamphlet listing what can be done and providing 
names and the concentration camps of prisoners so 


that they can be adopted. Get you orders in now to our 
national address. 


AS PART of the campaign in defence of 
trade union rights in Poland, the SWM wil 
be printing a list of some of the imprisoned 
Solidarity activists giving their name, former 
workplace and place of detention. 

Every effort should be made to get your 
trade union branch or workplace committee 
to adopt one of these prisoners; to write to 
them to let them and the Polish Government 
know that genuine trade unionists all over 
the world are concerned by the suppression 
of the Solidarity Trade Union. 


Copies available from 41, Herberton Park 
Rialto Dublin 8. 
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We say 


And both have ended in d populls 
hung Dails. The south of ale Fail could 


$; g 
late to | 
myo senenn eian weit EA lectio 
. A r 
in less than eight months. "gut even with rhetoric» | 


THE ELECTION during 
the last year or so of left 
governments in France 
and Greece, the leftward 
move of the Labour Party 
In Britain and even the 
election of the left TDs, 
SFWP and independents, 
to the Dail have reawoken 
the hopes of millions of 
the possibility of Social- 
ism. 


The war-mongering policies 
of Thatcher and Reagan seemed 
to be winning all over the world 
and now at last there seem to be 
new possibilities. In such an 
atmosphere, groups on the 
fringe, like SWM who argue the 
need for a Workers Revolution 
look increasingly irrelevant and 
out-dated. Surely now, the agu- 
ment goes, with our democratic 
laws and institutions it should be 
possible to win Socialism 
through the ballot box. 

However those old seemingly 
irrelevant theories are still rele- 
vant and it is at times like this 
that it is most important to 
explain why there cannot be a 
reformist Road to Socialism. If it 
was possible to win Socialism 
through the ballot box it would 
already have happened; in Spain 
in 1936, in Chile in 1971 and in 
many other countries. But what 
was achieved in those countries 
was far from socialism. It was 
bloody reaction and fascism. 


Marx in his history of the Paris 
Commune of 1871 and Lenin in 
his book ‘State and Revolution’ 
argued that the State is not neu- 
tral. The capitalist state with its 
laws, prisons, army etc. exists to 
defend capitalism. It is not pos- 
sible to turn those institutions 
into defenders of a Workers 
State. For the achievement of 
Socialism those institutions 
must be destroyed and new ones 
built up. The tragedy of Spain 


or United Working The SWM is a 32 county Sos- 
Class Action ialist' Workers Organisation. 
For an independ% t We organise around these de- 


fighting trade union mands. 
movement 


——— 


For the economic and 


political equality of If you agree with the 
women above demands and the 
For a 32 county Wor- ideas expressed in this 
kers Republic paper, send off this form. 


UNION/ORGANISATION 


l PRESS it, E 


You cant 
reform 


send to 41 Herberton Park, Rialto, Dublin 8. 


and Chile was that they believed 
that they could build Socialism 
while still allowing parts of the 
old capitalist order to exist. 

In Spain, despite the election 
of a left government Franco, 
who was notorious for his 
bloody suppression of a workers 
uprising in the Asturias regionin 
1934, still held the rank of 
General in the most important 
section of the Spanish Army. tn 
Chile, Salvador Allende, in an 
effort to reconcile the different 
sections of society, brought 
some of those very generals, 
who several months later were to 
lead a military coup against him, 
into his government. 


This is not to say that there will 
be a military coup against every 
left government. To argue that 
position would be ultra-left. But 
what we can say with certainty is 
that if Capitalism feels itself 
threatened then it will fight back 
and fight back most violently. 

In the book ‘Blood of Spain’ 
about the Spanish Civil War, 
there is an interview with the for- 
mer Public Prosecutor of the 
High Court of Madrid whose 
sympathies lay with Franco 
although he was critical of him— 
“| had occasion to witness the 
repression that was being car- 
ried out in both zones. In the 
nationalist zone it was planned, 
methodical, cold. The authori- 
ties didn't trust the people and 
imposed their will through 
terror. To do so they committed 
atrocities. In the Popular Front 
zone atrocities were also com- 
mitted ... the difference was that 
the crimes were committed by 
an impassioned people, not by 
the authorities. The latter always 
tried to prevent crimes... It 
wasn't so in the nationalist zone. 
There more people were shot, it 
was scientifically organised.” 

When the opportunity comes, 
our task as socialists is to make 
sure that they wil! not have that 
chance to fight back. 


Ireland has enteret 
perlod of political 
Instabllity. Not because 
they are faced by any 
major working class chal- 
It is simply that 
f the two main 
bosses’ partles can win 
dominance over political 
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The truth is that they have 
nothing left to offer. Take the 
last election. It was brought 
the toughest 
budget since the founding of 
the state, In ‘normal’ circum- 
stances, that should have 


lapse into @ 


about redundancies but insisted the 
‘Irish taxpayer’ should not interfere. 
With ‘socialist’ friends like Desmond 
the Clondalkin workers do not need 


The Irish Labour Party in 
the best tradition of a 
social democratic party 
moved rapidly to the right 
over the past decade and 
is now seen by thousands 
Irish workers as no 
different from Fine Gael. 
Both in and out of Coal- 
ition with Fine Gael it has 
proved itself incapable of 
representing the wishes 
of Irish workers in times of 
capitalist recession. 


Its representation in the Dail has 
even dropped since the sixties. Its 
share of the vote during cach election 
continues to drop. The decline of the 
Labour Party can he best illustrated 
by Barry Desmond's famous remarks 
on the shutdown of the Clondalkin 
Paper Mills, where he insisted that it 
was not up to the state to interfere 
with private enterprise. 

He of course expressed ‘concern’ 


When one considers the state of the 
Labour Party and its invalvement 
with fine Gael, the rise of Sinn Fein 
the Workers Party comes as no sur- 


Because of the dominant ideas 
within capitalist society parliament- 
ary elections are seen as the only 
method of getting that change. 3 


voters—or at least a small section— 
are beginning to see the difference 
between the two main capitalist 
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shorten e 
manoeuvre oft 


employmen 
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more. 

The absen 
reformist WO 
ternative mean 
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from the Labour Party and yelling 
prominent positions within the trade 
union movement. 

It is the same style of social 
democratic logic as that of the 
Labour Party, only with a more 
worked-out industrial strategy and 
position of the sectarian state within 
the six counties. In short SEW P in ils 
attempts to become a strong 
reformist party of the left has worked 
out a programme which it believes 
will win over the working-class voters 
and at the same time gain a 
stronghold in the Irish trade union 
movement. 

It is a far cry from ten years ago 
when it was seen hy many as the main 
Organisation to the left of th Pro- 
visionals. In arder to gain respec- 
lability the Official Sinn Fein had to 
move fast. It dishanded its army, and 
welcomed as progressive moves by 
the British government to reform the 
Northern state, 

It began to have talks with leaders 
of the UDA, seeing that organisation 
as working class and therefore pro- 
gressive. 
_ As the British military machine in 
tne North moved towards crushing 
whatever resistance was left to its 
rule and removed political status 
from republican Prisoners the 
bs aes had moved so far right that 
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failure of the Labour Party e 


stand up for anything & 
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of the international bankan 
has sealed its fate, “ 


A DYING LABOUR Parry 

The decline in votes wa 
not as dramatic as many +. 
pected. Its ability to dish om 
favours through its paniei. 


pation in government 
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the top down. To do this SEWP hay 
adopted a conscious policy of infil- 
tration as a political method. In RTE 
and the press their influence is gron- 
ing— usually with reactionary 
spokespeople such as John Feeney of 
the Evening Herald. 

In the trade union movement the 
party has been attempting ta win a 
foothold in the bureaucracy. Againit 
has been successful to the extent that 
it has now taken a position of con- 
demning strikes. The most notable 
was the oil tanker drivers’ strike of 
1980. 


A couple of quotes will be suffic- 
ient. ‘The oil dispute shows the 
dangers of a traditional response ta 
what is not a traditional problem. 
‘The day when a localised free for all 
can produce large increases in real 
income for the working class is pone. 
There is obvious need for class 
conscious leadership but not for lefi- 
wing fantasy strikes which simply in- 
flict loss of wages and credibility on 
the trade unions.’ 

This means a fight by a section of 
the organised working class to raise 
their living standards is dangerous to 
SFWP because it upsets the leader- 
ship at the top of the trade union 
movement. 

Any rank and file response by 
workers on wages or fighting redun- 
dancies upsets the prestige jabs 9 
SFWP trade union officials. r 

The same can be said of parlia- 
ment. Just as O'Leary and Desmond 
would condemn oil workers, ESB 
workers, corporation workers for up 
Setting the economy, so too "I 
SFWP in the Dail. ; 

At first no doubt they will remain 
neutral and turn a blind eye, but a 
the jab of replacing the reformism 
the Labour Party with a more flash) 
variant gets under way, SFWP Ne 
like their trade union leaders, ™ 
have no choice but to condemn 
Strikes, 

The real problem for left reformer 
is stabilising the economy ri 
making the capitalist system 0% 


A strategy of winning no 
full time posts in the unions à Fail 
deals with Fine Gael or Flanna FA 
on the economy and suppor 
National Understandings which 
not benefit the warking class îs P* 
of a strategy which sees socialism of 
not the working class fighting " 
demands and carrying out that a 
against the system but rather 25 7 
of reforms to be handed down ie 
the top an behalf of the ‘apalltet 
Workers’. -he 

SFWP has gained influence 1M i 
South by saying that what's hap P% 
ing in the North has nothing © 
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helped to preserve its rural 
base around particular 
personalitles. But In Dublin 
over the past decade its vote 
has been halved—in an ex- 
panding city! 

The decline of the Labour 
Party has become one of the 
pivots of Irish politics. For 
now It has been the strictly 
right wing parties which 
have gained. The striking 
fact Is that in an election 
where there were no 
promises or hope, Fianna 
Fail and Fine Gael between 


nem command 80% of the 
Fine Gael are dr 
their ex-blueshirt aoaaa 
re-moulding themselves as 
me more rational managers 
A irish capitalism. As part of 
at, they have stood for 
more reforms on divorce, 
corporal punishment and 
contraception as a trade oft 
for increased misery in living 
Standards. hey have 
Increased their appeal to 
many white collar workers 


gone to Labour. Fianna Fail’s 
brand of populism also 
means that they are often see 
as the ‘lesser evil’, 


A VACUUM 

The decline of the Labour 
Pary has lefta vacuum on the 
left. Sinn Fein the Workers 
Party have taken a big stride 
to fill it. With three TDs in a 
hung Dall, they look set to 
become the focus of 
workers’ demands for 
reforms. The ‘Stickles’ 
cannot ultimately deliver on 
that. Their politics put them 
in direct oppositon to the 
asplrations of anti-unionists 
In the North and to all those 
militants In the South who 
are opposed to the trade 
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with workers’ interests. It has moved 
more towards a ‘two nations’ position 
and welcomes reforms from Britain 
mixed in with a barrage of anti- 
Provisional Sinn Fein propaganda. 

There is no doubt a section of the 
Southern working class that has 
distanced itself from traditional 
nationalism. This indeed is to be wel- 
comed. Yet the real situation in the 
North needs to be explained. 

No real gains can be made by leav- 
ing it at that. The presence of British 
troops in the North, the sectarian di- 
vide, and the sectarian nature of the 
state continues to exist because the 
capitalist system North and South 
continues to exist. 

The British army in the North are 
not simply fighting ‘nationalist gun- 
men' as SFWP maintain, but are try- 
ing to stabilise a situation for the rul- 
ing class in Britain and indeed for the 
Charlie Haugheys of this world. 


The six-county state is merely the 
extreme form of exploitation and 
oppression which workers face in 
Britain and the South of Ireland. 
Therefore to tell workers to concen- 
trate on ‘bread and butter issues 
alone in no time comes up against a 
huge contradiction. 

The southern army has been 
used—as SFWP point out—on 
numerous occasions to break strikes. 
the corproatin dispute being the most 
recent. à 

The nature of capitalism is such 
that workers begin to draw con- 
clusions. If workers conclude that 


who might previously have 
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union bureaucracy. 


That is not to say that they 
will be immediately seen for 
what they are. There are 
enough ‘hangovers’ in 
Southern capitalism to allow 
them to tack left without 
hitting at the core of things. 
The Southern ruling class 
stretches downwards to 
include the gombeen men, 
the property speculators and 
the tax fiddlers. The SFWP’s 
policies of cheap food rather 
than subsidies to the 
farmers, of curbing bank 
profits, of imposing rent con- 
trol can have mass appeal. 
As long as the working class 
does not feel confident 
enough to militantly oppose 
the attacks upon it, the 
SFWP will look more and 
more like the credible soft 


alternative. 

The present situation 
offers many possibilities and 
obstacles to those revo- 
lutionaries who stand to the 
left of the SFWP. But the 
nettle has to be grasped. Itis 
no longer possible to wait for 
a spill over from the Northern 
struggle to expose the weak 
points of the SFWP. The 
votes of H Block candidates 
were halved this time 
around, The SFWP— 
particularly in towns like 
Waterford—regained most 
of those votes. It Is no longer 
enough to hold up the 
banner of ‘anti-imperiallsm’ 
agalnst the Stickles. 

They have to be fought on 
their own ground—in the 
unions and In the work- 


indeed the southern army should not 
interfere in strikes, they may also 
conclude that the British army must 
be doing a lot more in the North than 
‘keeping the peace’. 

To ignore the North is not the 
answer. To take up the military 
regime in the North as a priority that 
confronts all workers, North and 
South, is the only way possible to 
advance the cause of the workers" 
republic. 

The ‘socialism’ of SFWP has very 
little to offer Irish workers. All their 
methods point to a type of society in 
which the working class will be no 
better off than they are now. State- 
run industry and a more 
undemocratic trade union movement 
have little to do with socialism. 

In its efforts to advance the 
development of state industry SFWP 
has asked for more sacrifice by 
workers in return for a greater 
political voice in the running of the 
economy. It will not be long before 
the Sherlocks are asking workers to 
tighten their belts for the good of the 
Irish economy. 


As the leaders of the Irish Labour | 


Party, people who think that reforms 
can be got by getting to the top 
whether in the labour movement or in 
the Dail come unstuck. In trying to 
reform they begin to compromise, 
In their lust to compromise they 
become more and more conservative 
and as they become more conser- 
vative they become the upholders of 
the capitalist system and condemn 
workers’ actions as disruptive. 


Dermot Byrne 


places. 

It Is no use simply saying 
that unemployment and 
wage cuts will be neededina 
united ireland. Our argu- 
ments have to rely on push- 
ing the most militant 
struggles with the goal of a 
workers’ republic. The SFWP 
have already shown that they 
regard that militancy as 
ultra-left. Increasingly, they 
will argue for reliance on 
their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives in a hung Dall. 

Above all it demands 
building a political organisa- 
tion with a class analysis of 
the struggles north and 
south. The Socialist Workers 
Movement has made a small 
start. We appeal to others to 
Join us in that fight. 


PAGE 6 THE WORKER 


INDUSTRIAL 


When Glover 
means bad luck 


“The company have squeezed so much out of us over the last 
five years, they can squeeze nothing more out of us now, only 


blood.” 


That was how one worker at Clover Meats expressed how 
vicious Clover management were... and how much they have 


drummed down the workers. 


The dispute goes back to January 
when Clover management pre- 
sented a so-called ‘rationalisation’ 
plan to the workers. This ‘White 
Paper’ amounted to an all-out 
attack on the workers: cuts in 
bonuses, changes in normal work- 
ing practices and procedures, and a 
series of redundancies which ig- 
nored the last in first out principle. 
To boot, the Company said that if it 
were not accepted, the factory 
would close. 

The workers refused to accept the 
‘White Paper’. They were promptly 
met with 140 lay-offs. 


eWhose benefit? 


Then, when these 140 workers 
made claims for benefit at the 
Department of Social Welfare, they 
were told they were not entitled to 
any benefit. Why? Because Section 
35 of the 1980 Social Welfare Act 
says that benefit is not given to 
those “participating in or financing 
or directly interested in (!) trade 
dispute which caused the stoppage 
of work”. In other words, if you 
fight redundancies, you won't get 
any benefit. Or, more exactly, even 
if you're concerned in the dispute 
over the job loss, no dole money for 
you. (See bax.) 

But as yet there was no dispute at 
Clover Meats. The workers had 
simply not accepted the proposals. 
The Union, and even the Company, 
gave evidence that this was the case. 
Yer still the appeals decision went 
against them. By now, the re- 
mainder of the Clover Meats work- 
force had been laid off and were 
picketing the Social Welfare Office 
in support of their claim. 

The Social Welfare Office then 
becomes the centre of the struggle. 
The workers decided to shelve any 
decisions on the future of the fac- 
tory until the dispute with the 
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department had been settled. Very 
quickly the question of benefit once 
they'd lost the job became the issue 
rather than the job itself. Fighting 
the closure by occupying the fac- 
tory, demanding nationalisation, 
slipped into the background while 
the unions talked of delegations to 
Congress to point out the impli- 
cations of the Social Welfare act 
and try to get it amended. The 
workers themselves lost their ap- 
peal in the High Court and the men 
are now back picketing the employ- 
ment exchange. 
eFight-back 

At a special meeting of the 
Waterford Trades Council, the 
ITGWU official for the Clover 
Workers, John Dwan was asked 
why the workers weren't directing 
their fire at the Clover Management 
over the closure as well as pursuing 
the dispute with the Department. 
His answer was that the workers 
were afraid that if they picketed or 
occupied the factory, the manage- 
ment might bring in the liquidator 
and the workers might then lose 
their redundancy entitlements, 

Many of the delegates at the 
meeting were very disappointed at 
this cautious attitude. With the 
seriousness of unemployment in 
Waterford, 1t was felt that now 
more than ever was the time to fight 
back on job-losses, and launch a 
campaign around “Save Clover". 

The Clover Workers have cer- 
tainly been militant around the 
town over the last two weeks, block- 
ing Redmond Bridge twice and 
bringing the city to a complete halt. 
They have also picketed the labour 
exchange and during the elections 
all the party offices. But this has all 
been in pursuit of their social wel- 
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fare benefit, and not in an effort to 
save the factory. 


eTheir crisis 


The Clover management 100k on 
a fight head on with the warkers he- 
cause they are in serious financial 
difficulties. In the mid seventies 
they borrowed heavily, invested in 
new plants und bought other com- 
panies such as Lunlams Burkso and 
Donnelly's. To get the returns, they 
put the screws on the warkers in the 
form of productivity deals—which 
were accepted. The workers literally 
bent over backwards for product- 
ivity. including offering £2.00 per 
week from their own pockets to put 
the company back on the road. 

But the banks were squeezing the 
company for repayment of the £9 
million loans and no amount of 
productivity deals in the world 
could solve that, whatever the 
management had said in the past, 
The workers are now currently 
picketing the banks in Waterford in 
an attempt to get them to take off 
the stops. But as workers in all t00 
many “viable” firms know, solving 
problems for management doesn’t 
automatically solve the problem— 
of working conditions, pay clc—tor 
workers, 


eSmuggling 

Much has been made in the press 
about the smuggling and exporting 
of live cattle as a reason tor the crisis 
that Clover Meats finds itself in. 
This, though, is only part of the 
problem. In fact, figures released by 
the Department show that last year 
there were fewer cattle exported 
from Ireland, than in the previous 
years. In 1978 for example, cattle 
exported reached $56,000 whereas 
in 1981 it was down to 300,000. In 
the sixties the figures were as high as 
800,000. 

The reason the current figures are 


causing so much concern is that the 
national herd is very much down on 
previous years. A lack of confidence 
among the farmers about three 
years ago saw many de-stock their 
herds—fearing lor their profits— 
and many cows were slaughtered. 
Hence the smaller number of cows 
ready for slaughter now, 

Smuggling has been with the 
meat industry since the foundation 
of the state. ft has always been a 
problem because farmers are get- 
ting more money exporting their 
cattle than they would normally at 
Clover, However, Percell, the cattle 
exporter did offer Clover 1.000 
head a week at his price and the 
offer was not taken up, So smug- 
gling alone does not explain the full 
story. 

The stopping of smuggling would 
obviously case the situation, But so 
too would the proper planning of 
sustaining the national herd. The 
point is that smuggling has to be 
stopped as part of a forceful cam- 
paign by workers to change the 
capitalist priorities that operate in 
the meat industry —which includes 
nationalisation and workers can- 
trol in the industry, and at Clover 
Meats, 
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Kill this 
evil Act 


KILL THE SOCIAL WELFARE 


(CONSOLIDATION) ACT 


In 1980 Fianna Fail brought in a nasty piece of 
legislation. It hits directly at laid-off workers— 
as Clover workers have discovered—and holds 
the axe over workers who try to fight their job 
going. 
It is an act that trade unionists must fight to get 
wiped off the statute book, for it is a basic 
attack on the right of workers to organise. The 
high court ruled against the Clover Workers’ 
right to claim benefit. That means that the 
state, through the Department of Welfare can 
now pressurise workers into accepting any 
EIAN oy MARAE MEN under threat of 
ocial welfare i irj i 
EEIT they lose their jobs, in 
For example an employer proposes i 
wages; the workers relsen E 
them; and the workers are refused benefit. 
Hardly a recipe for the much needed fight-back 
on redundancies. We print below some of 
Section 35 of the Act. Quote it at your trade 
union meetings and try to get through a 
resolution condemning it. 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT TO 
WORK MEANS FIGHTING THIS ACT 


*Social Welfare (Consolidation) Act 1980 
Section 35 (I) 

A person who has lost employment by reason of 
stoppage of work which was aie toa fra E É 
the factory, workshop, larm or other premises or place 
at which he was employed shall be disqualified for 
receiving unemployment benefit so long as the 
stoppage of work continues... 


In this section “trade dispute” means any di 

between employers and employees, or eee 
employees and employees which is connected 
with the employment or non-employment or the 
terms of employment or the conditions of 
employment of any persons, whether employees 


in the employment oftheem i 
dispute arises or not. ployer with aaa 


If you are an activ 

unionist, get Moked cre 
the Clondalkin Paper 
Mills occupation now. If 
the CPM workers win yur 


job will be a little 
m 
secure. SS 


Because the spell wi 
be broken. A Section tet 
workers will have thrown 
themselves before the 
ever-rolling wheel of 
unemployment and 
stopped it in its tracks. 


Because the wa 
redundancies will ae fe 
gevene lated. 

e CPM sit-in is ind 
beacon. A workforce, anes 
across unions and sections, 
from middle management to the 
sweeper, is demanding national- 
isation if the company or any 
other company is unwilling to 
oe ihe mills open. 1 

A well-organised Action - 
mittee, not content with EET 
the struggle to the narrow con- 
fines of the plant, is touring 
docks, warehouses and work- 
paces iron ghout the country 
eeking wide su 
aoh: pport for their 

They realise the significa 
of this fight and inal sland has 
apparently Struck a note among 
shop stewards and 
over Ireland. activists all 

the docks (except L 
have Midertakon to Black te. 
ports of CPM paper, as have 
Dublin warehouses, (again ex- 
oat yigh 

elr fight has taken on 
political dimension, both 
because many of the workers 
see that the issue goes beyond 
trade unionism alone and be- 
Cause they have used the lever- 
age allowed by the general elec- 

Some Fianna Fail candidates 
have pledged to support 
nationalisation. Whether they 
follow up their promises is 
another thing. The workers have 
seen Michael O'Leary refuse to 
back nationalisation. 

They made a contribution to 
the election fund of their consis- 
tent supporter, the independent- 
minded Labour TD, Mervyn 

` Taylor. 


A delegation from the sit-in 
spoke at a public meeting of the 
unemployed candidate, Sean 
Corr, in Ballyfermot. But the 
workers stress that they refuse 
to allow any political party to 
jump on their bandwagon. 

Two or three fulltime officials 
(the General Workers are repre- 
sented by the ITGWU and the 
FWU!, with the usual craft 
unions and TASS also present) 
are giving active support, which 
is more than can be said for the 
upper echelons of the move- 
ment. 

John Carroll of the ITGWU 
told the workers out stralght that 
the Union would not Institute an 
official blacking of imported 
paper, due to the Supreme Court 
ruling in the Talbot case. Retreat 
from injunctions, even before 
any injunctions. 

The FWUIA is following a sim- 
ilar policy. But the CPM people 
have gone direct to stewards 
and found more backbone there. 

Closing CPM shows the In- 
sanity of capitalism ina nutshell. 
Even In capltalist terms it could 
be viable, especially with the co- 
operation the workforce have 
been prepared to give. CPM 
would follow the long line of 
paper mill closures, ending the 
last plant manufacturing iheir 
type of paper in the country and 
abandoning a large paper mar- 
ket to imported substitutes with 
the loss of 470 jobs. 


According to the Action Com- 
mittee the closure would mean: 
*The loss of £2 million in PAYE 
and PRSI to the exchequer _ 
“The joss of £2 million in 
unemployment benefit etc 
"The loss of £25 million turnover 
"Higher priced imported paper 
and loss of business to printers 
and converters 
-A blow to the national resource 
af forest 
E af business to shipping 
companies, service industries 
and a worsening of the damous 
balance of payments deficit. 

CPM Is a computerised plant 
with cheap Kinsale gas passing 


its very doorstep, ne 
' , negating the 
dear energy’ ar 
acer gy’ argument for its 
How often are we told that 
sacrifices by workers will help 
secure their jobs? The Clon- 
dalkin workers were willing to 
accept cruel cuts in earnings, 
conditions and even jobs to keep 
CRM open Wage restraint? How 
ut a seven-month pay pause 
till May '82, followed by fa per 
cent until 1984? 


That's what the negotiating 
committee were prepared to put 
fo the workforce, along with 
savings on bonus schemes, a 
new health agreement, £700 per 
employee Into the plant and a 
reduction of 157 Jobs. 

Not only was the plant closed 
On 22 January but the workers’ 
efforts were met with Insults. 
The media painted a picture of 
workers blind with greed for 
bonuses of £50 per week, 
choosing closure rather than 
cuts In bonus. 

The unions were forced to 
place their own statements In 
the newspapers, at enormous 
expense, to counteract the 
propaganda campalgn and tell 
that thelr bonus earnings were 
£24 per week on average and 
their basic wage was £85.40, not 


£150. i 

In fact the unlons were willing 
to allow the ICTU to come up 
with bonus savings. But, In order 
to offer some flimsy excuse for 
its determination to close no 
matter what the company fouled 
up the negotiations by demand- 
ing a new bonus scheme. 

They offered no explanation 
for their claim that the new 
scheme would save £500,000 a 
year and withdrew from the 


talks. 


It had been previously agreed 
that 45 per cent, 45 per cent and 
10 per cent financing by the 
company, state and workers re- 
spectively was feasible. But with 
the withdrawal of the company, 
the state has since refused to 
accept the responsibility of a 
majority stake in the mills. 

But the case for national- 
isation of CPM under the control 
of the workers themselves is 
overwhelming. : 

The Action Committee is—at 
time of going to press—consid- 
ering a march In Dublin 
supported by workers from 
throughout the city. An organ- 
ising meeting of stewards from 
all over Dublin is under 
consideration. This would pro- 
vide a powerful focus for a new 
beginning, a big step in turning 
the tide of redundancies. 

In your workplace, committee, 
union branch or trades council 
organise collections, messages 
of support and delegations to 
meet the Clondalkin workers. 
Refuse to handle paper normally 
supplied by CPM. 

Leaflets are available from the 
Action Committee. Donations 
and messages of support to: 
Clondalkin Action Committee, 
CPM Social Club, Nangor Road, 
Co Dublin. Phone line to Action 
Committee Dublin 592937. 
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John De Lorean’s little dream is shattering. 
And it’s the workforce in the black spot of 
unemployment in West Belfast that are pay- 
ing the price. 1,000 workers were laid off in 
February and 1,560 more were put on a one 
day week. A further 80 workers were let go 
from one of the suppliers to De Lorean, CP 


Trim in Belfast. 


De Lorean has always 
been achancer. His ambition 
was to produce the dream 
sports car that could break 


into the American market. - 


De Lorean’s problem was 
that he was big on ideas but 
short oncapital. He said him- 
self: ‘Back in the sixties, any 
moron with an idea could 
raise capital. Now it’s impos- 
sible.’ aod 

But John wasn't giving up. 
His speciality has been to 
pressure the state author- 
ities in areas of high unem- 
ployment to hand out the 
necessary cash. He firstly 
tried Puerto Rico, then Det- 
roit, then the IDA in the 
South. He finally found the 
burly Roy Mason who not 
only offered him £50 million 
immediately but also was 


\ 


prepared to turn a blind eye 
to the problems of getting 
the project off the ground. 

Since then De Lorean has 
gone from strength to 
strength. His initial plan was 
to employ 1,000 in the first 
year; 1,500 in the second 
year and 2,500 in the third. In 
fact, he ended up exceeding 
2,600 workers in 11 months. 
Why? Had he become con- 
verted to the right to work? 
Not at all. More workers 
meant more grants. And Do 
Lorean was finding that he 
was again running short of 
cash. 

There is no doubt that the 
whole De Lorean projectis in 
deep trouble. De Lorean 
claimed he could sell 20,000 
of his sports cars a year, on 
the American market. But 
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the recession in the States 
lengthened and deepened. 
And De Lorean was starting 
from scratch in a very limited 
market where well-known 
companies like Jensen and 
Austin Morris were selling 
between 8,000 to 9,000 cars. 

The prospects for De 
Lorean workers now in West 
Belfast are bleak. They have 
been used as pawns in De 
Lorean's little gamble. The 
factory is now in the hands of 
Mr Cork, the receiver, who is 
ominously known as the 
‘undertaker’ in Belfast 
circles. Most workers believe 
he is simply taking his time 
about winding the factory 
down finally, while he roves 
back and forth to America 
negotiating with specu- 
lators. 

But what can be done? 

When the first wave of the 
redundancies were an- 
nounced a minority of the 
shop stewards. were for 
sitting in. Many, though, felt 
that a sit in would jeopardise 


the 90 day notice period. The 
fact that the massive 
redundancies in February 
went without resistance has 
now led to demoralisation. 
Indeed, the cynicism about 
the De Lorean project in the 
first place has also 
Strengthened this feeling. 

But in an area like West 
Belfast, any jobs have to be 
fought for. There are up- 
wards of 500-600 of the ex- 
Pensive sportscars (valued 
at £13,000 each) stockpiled 
in the factory or inthe docks. 
An occupation to demand 
the nationalisation of De 
Lorean could have some 
bite—particularly if it was 
backed up by a campaign 
throughout the island to ex- 
Pose the scandal and cor- 
ruption of the whole 
enterprise. 

_No one is saying that win- 
ning nationalisation would 
be easy. But with so much 
state money in De Lorean, 
there is a real case to be 
made. A De Lorean worker 
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k This ESE, support demonstrated on the streets, 
te Teis and at the ballot-box has floundered since the 


ending of the hunger strike. 
The campaign is fragmented. 
Only isolated support has been ral- 
lied for the 20 arrested 
demonstrators to the British 
Embassy. They now face, almost 
alone. the vicious sentencing of the 
Special Criminal Courts. Action 
groups around the country, rather 
than having been given any clear 
lead from the campaign, have been 
left to their own resources, or asked 
to mobilise only for com 
memorative events. Independently, 
a group of women have organised 
the traditional international 


women’s day march to Armagh 
Gaol March 7; the success of it 
does more credit to the sheer per- 
severance of women on the ground, 
who have consistently pushed 
Arn tu the campurgn’s 
agenda, than it doves to the cam- 
paign as a whole 

Of coume. commentiturs are 
only too quick to jump on this 
weakness. The ‘economic’ climate 
of the clections, they say, ousted the 
question of the North. There is a 
grain of truth in this. Admittedly 


the way Fine Gael and Fianna Fail 
raised economic issues in these 
elect tweedicdum and 
tweediedee of VAT now or VAT 
later—Icft very hittle room for wider 
political issues. On the other hand, 
candidates supported the 
prisoners tended to talk no 
economics at all, and talk ex- 
Clusively in terms of cither the 
Prisoners or partition. 

Class issues—unemployment, 
housing, redundancies—were what 
everyone, including supporters of 
the campaign, wanted to hear 
about, and the links, say, between 
De Lorean and Semperit—both on 
short-time working—should have 
been made. The H Block candidates 
who ignored this did so at a cost— 
the strengthening of the Stickies. 


Other more hostile com- 
mentators have explained the fall- 
off in support by the ‘emotive’ 
nature of the whole hunger-strike 
campaign. Once men Stop dying, 
the movement collapses. These 
cynics have forgotten, if indeed they 
ever knew, that the thousands that 
marched for the prisoners were not 
marching for the five demands 
alone, nor even simply to save the 
prisoners’ lives. It went further. The 
hunger-strike spearheaded a move- 
ment against the presence of the 
British in the North and the nature 
of the Northern State itself. ‘Brits 
out’ was the unanimous call from 
the people in the campaign. 

What then are the real 
arguments? Why hasn't the H Block 
campaign, massive and widespread 
as it was, consolidated the gains of 
last year? The reality is that a mass 
movement cannot be turned on and 
off at will; it has to be given aclear 
lead and presented with demands 
that that movement can win. 

A sudden switch, for example, to 
a prioritisation of the military of- 


ns—the 


fensive leaves the mass of that 
movement passive, since, to put il 
bluntly. they are left with nothing to 
do. 

Or again, to maintain as some sec- 
tions of the leadership of the cam- 
paign did, that the movement his tu 
stay on fighting for the total win- 
ning of the five demands, when for 
many that seems unwinnable, 
leaves the movement suspended, 
Or, again, to suppose that 
candidates from the movement can 
simply stand on the prisoners’ ticket 
here in the South, without making 
the wider political arguments about 
why their very supporters are now 
unemployed and under attack, is to 


underestimate people's real 
concerns. Many, sadly to Say, 
forgot in the confusing election 


blurb from Fitzgerald and Haughey 
about children's clothing, that 
thase ten hunger strikers did dic 


And you don't refresh people's 
memories by simply saying 
‘remember then’, You do it hy 
making the connections in workers 
minds abaut how fighting for the 
prisoners, lighting for the 
withdrawal of the British army 
from the North is the same fight as 
fighting down here for decent 
housing, the right to a jub and the 
right to control our lives. 

The lack of these political initia- 
lives made the National Question 
intervention in the elections a 
weaker one. It has to be rectified if 
the campaign is going to con- 
solidate anything like the support it 
had last year, That means the 
Setting here and now of clear 
demands for the campaign in the 
future. A British Withdrawal Cam- 
paign would provide that focus 
towards a unified and forceful cam- 
paign. Having learnt the harsh 
lessons of the past three months, it 
should consolidate its support and 
point the way forward to a new, if 
smaller, political campaign that will 
get to the root of the problem—the 
Presence of the British in the North. 

That transition will not be easy. It 
demands clear leadership from the 
campaign. Simply shelving the 
decisions while political organis- 
ations go their own sweet way 
results only in the fragmentation 
that we are now witnessing. 
Tllusions about the campaign being 
somehow vaguer or softer than a 
British Withdrawal campaign, in 
the hope of winning over gentler 
sections of Fianna Fail or the SDI.P 
or indeed the Catholic Church must 
finally be dispelled. The importance 
of the Trade Union Movement must 
be recognised, not paid lip-service 
to. Only then will a solid and clear 
movement be built. 

Noone expects that this cam- 
Paign can be rebuilt and streng- 
thened overnight. The conference in 
Dublin on March 14 we hope will 
Point the way forward. 
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